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ABSTRACT 

These charts present an overview of the current 
economic health of American agriculture. The charts move from the 
national and international arenas to farm economic health measures 
and crop and livestock trends. A small amount of descriptive 
narrative accompanies most of the charts. Charts depicting the 
economic picture of U.S. agriculture include national and 
international economies, agricultural trade, farm economy, crop 
production, and meat and livestock production. The majority of the 
charts are background charts for U.S. agriculture. They focufs on farm 
population, farmworkers, income, food and fiber system, agriculture 
and the general economy, assets and finance, inputs, costs and 
returns, land use, land values, irrigation, timber products, 
conservation, farmer cooperatives, population, income, poverty, 
employment, banking, federal funds, economic indicators, consumer 
prices, food marketing costs, food consumption, diet, family 
economics, food assistance, child nutrition and food distribution, 
producer subsidy equivalents, U.S. trade, world production, world 
trade, livestock, dairy, poultry, rice and other grains, wheat, 
coarse grains, soybeans, fibers, vegetables, fruit, tropical 
products, sugar, tobacco, and transportation. An index is provided. 
(YLB) 
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Economic Picture of U.S. Agriculture 



After several years of slumping exports, accumulating crop surpluses, and deepening 
financial stress, the situation for American agriculture appears to be improving. World 
demand for farm products is strengtfiening, wfiile tfie growtfi in production in com- 
petitor countries fias slowed. Consequently, total U,S, farm exports are rising in both 
volume and value. The agricultural trade surplus exceeded $1 billion in December and 
for fiscal 1988 is expected to total $12 billion, more than double the level of just 2 



The improvement in exports is having a positive influence. Crop surpluses are falling, 
prices are rising, farm income is record high, and farmers are solidifying their financial 
position by paying off debt. 

The upturn in the farm economy may be traced to several factors. Global macro- 
economic conditions, particularly the decline in the value of the dollar, have restored 
the opportunity for U.S. trade growth. Lower loan rates under the 1985 Farm Bill have 
enabled U.S, farmers to sell at competitive prices, while simultaneously removing incen- 
tives for foreign acreage expansion. The Export Enhancement Program and other trade 
assistance programs have helped regain markets that would otherwise be lost to com- 
petitors who heavily subsidize exports. 



years ago. 



—From a statement by the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for Economics, March 3, 1988 



T^e following charts, based on the Assistant Secretary's statement, 
present an overview of the current economic health of American 
agriculture. The charts move from the national and international arenas 
to farm economic health measures and crop and livestock trends. 
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National and International Economies 

Only small gains in domestic GNP growth are expected during the first half of 1988 due 
to accumulated inventories and decreased consumer spending. The fiist half outlook 
also includes moderate domestic inflation and stable or slightly lower interest rates. 



World and as. Economic Growth 

Annual percent change 
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The U.S. economy should 
expand slowly in 1988, led 
by increased exports and 




investment. p«»T*wy vea hMCMt 



Slowing U.S. purchases of 
foreign goods and services 
is likely to result in some- 
what slower real growth 
overseas, despite the 
Japanese and West German 
efforts to stimulate their 
economies. 
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Agricultural Trade 

U.S. agricultural export volume in FY 1988 is expected to rise 10 percent to 142 million 
tons. Value of U.S. farm exports could rise 16 percent in fiscal 1988 to more than $32 
billion. The turnaround is mostly attributed to the more competitive loan rates of the 
Food Security Act of 1985, a decline in the U.S. dollar, improved world economic 
grov/th, and increased export assistance. 



U.S. Agricultural Exports 



U.S. agricultural exports fell 
over 50 million tons between 
FY 1980 and FY 1986 and 
will likely be up more than 
30 mil'ion tons in 1988 from 
the 1986 low. 
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With little change in farm im- 
ports expected in 1988, the 
U.S. agricultural trade 
surplus could rise by nearly 
$5 billion in 1988 to $12 
billion. 

U.S. Agricultural Trade^ 
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Farm Economy 

The financial outlool( for farmers is improving. Farm income has rebounded in recent 
years, Althc igh Government payments continue to be an important element of cash in- 
come, their role is expected to diminish. Just over 9.2 percent of ail farms and 13 per- 
cent of commercial farms still have high debts and low income that make meeting 
financial obligations difficult. Production expenses and farm assets per farm are both 
expected to increase in 1988, while farm debt outstanding falls. 



Financial Status of U.S. Farm Buslnettas 



Not all farms were faring 
well in January 1987. Just 
over 9.2 percent of farm 
operator households reported 
a combination of low income 
and high debt. 




Low income/hjgh debt 
9 2% 



As ot January 1 1987 



9.2 percent of farm operator 
households were also finan- 
cially stressed. Cash grain 
farms and those with farm 
incomes under $40,000 were 
hit particularly hard. 



Parcent of Farm Operator Houaaholds In Stress, 
January 1, 1987 
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The 19P8 farm economy 
picturn is Improving. 1988 
gross farm income should 
remain near 1987's level. 

1988 income per farm will 
continue to rise, but is ex- 
pected to edge down for 
commercial farms. Off-farm 
income should account for a 
larger share of total income. 
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Net Cash Farm tncoma 




Net government outlays for 
farm programs (including 
direct cash payments and 
lending), down in 1988 for 
the second straight year, are 
one reason for the slight 
decline in net cash income 
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Farm Program Outlays 
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Production expenses will 
likely end a S-year decline in 
1988. 



Farm Production Cost^ 
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Feed and fertilizer will likely 
register the largest price in- 
creases among all produc- 
tion expenses. Short-term in- 
terest rates may also 
average slightly higher this 
year. 
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Farm assets per farm (up in 
1987 for the first time since 
1981) will continue to in- 
crease, led by higher real 
estate values. 
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Farm real estate values are 
on the rdbound. Values will 
likely rise about 3 to 5 per- 
cent from 1987, or to 
$564-$575 per acre. 
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Farm Debt 



Farmers are expected to 
decrease their debt burden 
in 1988, with debt reduction 
amounting to $60 billion 
since 1984. Total farm debt 
outstanding should fall for 
the sixth straight year. 
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Increased assets and 'ower 
debts will lead to an improved 
debt-to-asset ratio (debt 
as a percentage of assets). 
The net cash incom^-to-debt 
ratio (cash income le^s cash 
expenses as a percentage of 
debt) should increase. The 
turnaround in these ratios 
reflects the general rebound 
in incomes and cossets, and 
a lessening in the debt 
burden. 
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Crop Production 

Global crop output will likely fall an estimated 4 percent in 1987/88 as reduced gram 
crops offset greater world production of oilseeds and cotton. Ttie 5-percent drop in 
1987/88 world grain production reflects smaller U.S. feed grain acreage, reduced wtteat 
area and yields abroad, and lower U.S. and foreign rice production. 



Acreage Idled Under Federal Programs 
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U.S. acreage idled under 
Federal programs in 1987 
totaled more ttian 69 million 
acres, second only to tfie 
record 78 million acres idled 
in 1983. 

U.S. acreage planted to prin- 
cipal crops totaled 304.5 
million in 1987, down 2 per- 
cent from 1986 and 11 per- 
cent below 1985. 
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Crop Stockpiles, 1988 vs. 1987 

Production units 



U.S. stocks of most major 
field crops will fall in 1988. 
Stocks of feed grains, 




however, will still be large by corn Wneat cotton R.ce Soybeans 
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World grain production will 
fall 5 percent in 1987/88, the 
first decline since 1^83/84. 
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World grain trade is forecast 
6 percent higher in 1987/88, 
with the USSR accounting 
for 30 percent of the gain. 

Although the USSR's grain 
crop is the largest since 
1978, their Imports are up 12 
percent. 
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World Wh«at 1hide and U.S. Share 



U.S, share of world wheat 
trade is forecast at 41 per- 
cent in 1987/88, up from 31 
percent the previous year. 

U.S. wheat production will 
rise 1 percent in 1987/88, 
with prices forecast at 
$2.55-$2.65 per bushel, 
compared with $2.42 per 
bushel in 1986/87. 
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U.S. Wheat Production, U«a» and Carryovar 
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World Feed Grain Ti'ade and U.S. Share 



With world feed grain pro- 
duction likely to be down 5 
percent in 1987/88, the U.S. 
share of world grain trade 
will rise to 60 percent, up 
from 57 percent in 1986/87. 

U.S. 1987/88 feed grain pro- 
duction will decline 15 per- 
cent beca jse of lower plant- 
ings. The smaller crop and 
larger eupjrts and domestic 
use will reduce stocks 10-15 
percent below the record 
high 1986/87 level. 
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World Rice Tirade and U.S. Share 



World rice production will 
likely drop 5 percent as both 
foreign and U.S. output 
decline. U.S. rice trade share 
will likely rise to 26 percent 
from 18 percent in 1986/87. 

US. rice ending stocks are 
forecast down sharply. Both 
U.S. and world prices are up 
sharply. U.S. prices will likely 
average $7.00'$8.00 per cwt 
in 1987/88, compared with 
$3,75 in 1986/87. 
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World Soybein ltmd9 ind U.S. Shira 



World exports of soybeans 
(excluding soybean equiva- 
lent o1 veal) are forecast to 
rise 1 percent in 1987/88 
to nearly 29.0 million tons. 
Strong competition from other 
exporters has reduced the 
U.S. share of soybean trade 
from 65 percent in 1979/80 
to 47 percent today. 

As U.S. soybean < creage fell 
from a high of 71 million 
acres in 1979 to 57.4 million 
acres in 1987, production 
has dropped from nearly 2.3 
to 1.9 billion bushels. 
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The U.S, share of world 
cotton trade is estimated at 
29 percent, slightly above 
last season and sharply 
above 1985/86 when U S 
cotton was not competitive 
in world markets. 

Larger acreage and record 
yields boosted the 1987 
cotton crop to 14.7 million 
bales, up more than 50 per- 
cent from 1986. 
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World Cotton Urade and U.S. Share 
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U.S. Sugar Production and Imports 



Record U.S. sugar produc- 
tion of over 7.3 million tons 
is forecast for 1987/88. In- 
creased beet plantings and 
record beet yields and 
record cane acreage all con- 
tribute to the expected 
10-percent rise in output. 

Sugar and sweetener con- 
sumption is expected to in- 
crease modestly for the se- 
cond year in a row to 8,1 
million tons. With production 
outpacing consumption, the 
U.S. sugar import quota was 
reduced again to 758,000 
tons for 1988, compared 
with 1 million tons in 1987 
and 3 million tons in 1984. 
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Meat and Livestock Production 



U.S. livestock producers face a year of record-large meat supplies, rising output of 
pork ar)d poultry will more than offset slippage in beef production. Expanding total meat 
output will keep prices under strong pressure and, witfi fiigfier feed costs, will drop 
producer returns from 1987 levels. Milk production began to increase in ttie last tialf of 
1987 as the Dairy Termination Program came to an end. 



U.S. and World Meat Production 
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World meat production will 
rise slightly in 1988, with 
gains in pork and poultry 
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U.S. per capita meat con- 
sumption rose about 2 
pounds in 1987 to a record 
217 pounds. Consumption in 
1988 could approach 222 
pounds per capita as gains 
in pork and poultry more 
than offset further decline in 
beef. 
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Net Meat Imports at Percent of U.S. Production 



Imports of both beef and 
pork rose in 1987, totaling 
about 3.45 billion pounds. 
Beef imports in 1988 are ex- 
pected to remain near last 
year's level, while pork im- 
ports are expected to rise 
further 

U.S. broiler exports were up 
sharply in 1987, aided by 
continued growth in exports 
to Japan and by the Export 
Enhancement Program. Ex- 
ports are expected to remain 
strong in 1988. 
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Net Poultry Exports as Percent of U.S. Production 
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(y.S. cattle inventory fell 3 
percent in 1987 and on 
January 1, 1988, was the 
towest since 1961, pointing 
to another decrease in beef 
production. Beef production 
fell 3 percent last year as 
nonfed cattle slaughter 
dropped. 

Hog producers have 
responded to good returns 
the past few years by in- 
creasing hog numbers. The 
December 7, 1987, inventory 
was up 6 percent from the 
previous year Production is 
expected to increase 6-8 
percent this year. 
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U.S. Pig Crop 
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Hog-Com Price Ratio 

Ratio 



The hog/com price ratio 
(bushels of corr) equivalent 
in value to 100 pounds 
liveweight of hogs) set a 
record high in both 1986 and 
1987, but has begun to 
decline as rising pork pro- 
duction has resulted in lower 
hog prices and corn prices 
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Hogs on Farms 
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The farm-to-retail price 
spread for beef in 1987 was 
down nearly 2 percent from 
1986, with most of the 
decline in the farm-carcass 
portion. Retail beef prices in 
1988 are expected to 
average near the 1987 level. 

Retail pork prices rose 
almost 6 percent in 1987. 
The farm-to-retail price 
spread for pork in 1987 was 
up about 10 percent from 
1986. The farm-wholesale 
spread increased 6 percent 
in 1987. 
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PORK: Farm to Wholeaala Spread 
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PORK: Wholeaate to Retail Spread 



The wholesale-retail price 
spread for pork climbed 12 
percent in 1987. Retail pork 
prices are expected to 
decline in 1988 as the pork 
supply increases, with prices 
averaging 5-7 percent below 
1987. 

The price support for milk 
was reduced 50 cents per 
cwt effective January 7, 
7988, because Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) net 
removals for 1988 were pro- 
jected to exceed 5.0 billion 
pounds. Milk production will 
likely increase 1-3 percent in 
1988. 
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U.S. Mttk Production, Uae, Pricea, and Removata 
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Background Charts for U.S. Agriculture 



Farm Population 

Number of farms and farm residents continues to decline, wtiiie median age of the farm 
population continues to rise. About 5.2 million people lived on 2.2 million farms in 1986. 
Total farm-related population numbered 11.3 million in 1983. 
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Chart 3 

INedian Age of the Population by Residence 
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Farm->Related Populations 
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Farmworkers 



About 8.1 million people did some farmwork during 1985, including 2.5 million hired 
farmworkers, 2.9 million farm operators, and 3.8 miffion unpaid farmworkers. Over 
1 million workers, or 13 percent of ttie agricultural work force, performed in more tfian 
one of tfiese categories. 
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Number of Farmworkers by Region 



Chart 6 



Components of the Agricultural Work Force 
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Chart 7 



Average Days of Farmwork by the Agricultural 
Work Force 
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Income 



Gross farm income totaled $159.6 billion in 1986, down 4 percent from 1985. Net farm 
income rose 16.1 percent as returns to operators rose 21.1 percent. Net casfi income 
rose 9.9 percent, net casti flow rose 4.8 percent, and net business income rose 20.7 
percent. 
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Chart 10 

Measures of Farm Income 
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Net Farm Income 
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Income 



As farm size increases, the percentage of sole proprietor farms drops, as does ttie 
importance of off-farm income. Debt as a percentage of assets falls as farm size 
increases. Ttie largest farms tiave tfie largest sfiare of gross casfi income. 
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Farm Organization by Size of Farm 
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Chart t3 

Farm Operator Debt and Equity by 
Size of Farm 
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Total Farm Operator Income by Size of Farm 
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Chart 15 

Distribution of Farms and Gross Cash 
Income by Size of Farm 
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Income 



Total family cash income, the sum of net cash income and off-farm income, rose 7.7 
percent in 1986. Farms with sales over $100,000 represented 14 percent of all farms 
but 76 percent of the cash receipts from marketing farm commodities. 
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Cash Income of Farm Operator Households 
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Cash Receipts and Farms by Sales Class 
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Chart 17 

Net Cash Distribution of income 
by Type of Farm 
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Food and Fiber System 



The food and fiber system employed 21 million workers in 1986, or 17.9 percent of the 
civilian work force. Personal consumption expenditures for food accounted for most of 
the final demand for crop output and almost all the final demand for livestock output in 
1986. 
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Total Output by Sectors of the 
Food and Fiber System 
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Chart 20 

Food and Fiber System Employment 
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Chart 21 

Sources of Demand for Crop Output 
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Chart 22 

Sources of Demand for Livestock Output 
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Agriculture and the General Economy 

After the 1970's export boom, the farm sector resumed its historical downward trend 
as a share of the general economy. Rapidly rising prices for farm goods during the 
1970*s contributed to higher consumer prices, but farm prices have had a moderating 
influence on consumer prices since 1980. 
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Food and Fiber System Employment As a 
Percentage of Total Civilian Employment 
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Chart 25 

Ratio of implicit Price Deflators for Grucs 
Farm Product and Gross National Product 
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An implicit price deflator measures ellect o( changes m output and mpjt pnces 
on returni to land, labor, and capital This ratio signals a continued disinvestment 
from the farm sector because the nonfarm sector can pay more for available 
productive factors 
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Consumer Prices and Prices Received 
by Farmers 
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Assets and Finance 



Farms with gross sales under $10,000 had negative average net farm income before 
inventory adjustment. Prices for major commodities were generally lower in 1986 than 
in 1985. Prices paid by farmers fell due to lower production costs, including interest 
payments, manufactured inputs, and feed. 
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Prices Received and Paid by Farmers 
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Prices Receiver" by Farmers for 
Major Commodities 
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Assets and Finance 

Both real estate and nonreal estate farm loans fell during 1986, reflecting lenders' 
chargeoffs and farmers' attempts to improve cash flow. Real estate and nonreal estate 
debt-to-asset ratios fell as reductions in debt exceeded the fall in asset values. 
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Who Holds the Farm Debt 
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Annual Change in Farm Debt 
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Chart 32 

Farm Debt as Percentage of Assets 
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Assets and Finance 



Total farm debt fell $20.6 billion during 1986. The continuing fall in farmland prices 
drove equity down 32 percent, or $300 billion, from its 1980 peak. Interest rates on 
farm real estate loans fell in 1986 but real interest rates remain high. 
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Chart 34 

U.S. Farm Balance Sheet 
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Chart 35 

Capital Gains 
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Finance and Inputs 

Farm fuel use declined in recent years due to adoption of energy-saving farm 
production technologies, sfiift from gas to diesel-powered units, and reduced planted 
acreage. 
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Interest Rates on Farm Nonreal Estate Loans 
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Inputs 



Fertilizer use fell in 1986, reflecting declining crop acreage. Falling total expenditures 
for farm machinery during the I980's reflect fewer sales of new tractors. Farm 
machinery trade balance fell from a $1.4'billion surplus in 1981 to a Sldd-million deficit 
in 1986, mostly due to declining exports of large-wheel tractors and increasing imports 
of small' and midsize wheel tractors. 
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Chart 41 

U.S. Farm Machinery Expenditures 
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Chart 42 

Farm Wheei Tractor Unit Saies 
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U.S. Farm Machinery Trade 
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Costs and Returns 



Production costs for most crops and livestock fell in 1986. Fuel costs were down the 
most (19.5 percent), followed by casfi interest payments and feed. Wfiile input costs 
fell, so did market prices for nr,ost crops and for many livestock products. 
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Land Use 



Cropland acreage dipped in 1983 under the GovemmenVs paymenNn-kind (PIK) 
program, and fell again in 1986-87 as more acres were idled under Government 
programs. Cropland was concentrated in the Com Belt and Northem Plains. 
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Major Uses of Land by Region 
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Land Use 

Cropped acreage use was down in all regions in 1987. Producers idled an additional 
24 million acres of cropland nationwide under Government programs during 1986-87. 
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Cropland Used for Crops by Region 
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Land Values 



U.S. farmland values In 1987 ranged from $5,321 per acre in New Jersey to $122 In 
New Mexico. Changes In land values during 1982*87 ranged from a 67*percent in- 
crease In New Jersey to a 61-percent decline In Minnesota. Foreigners owned 12.5 
million acres of U,S. agricultural land in 1987, less ttian 0.6 percent of all U.S. land. 
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Percentage Change in Land Values, 1982-87 
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Chart 51 

Per Acre Cash Rents for Cropland 
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Foreign Ownership of Agricultural Land 
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Irrigation 

Imgated land in the conterminous United States fell from 50.2 million acres in 1978 to 
44.7 million acres in 1984. Fev^er acres irrigated meant that less irrigation water was 
applied during 1979-84. 
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Timber Products 



Total U.S. production, consumption, and trade of timber products have all increased 
steadily over u e past 25 years. Fuelwood production and consumption have grown 
particularly fast since the mid-1 970's. 
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Timber Products Consumption 
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Timber Products Imports 
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Timber Products Exports 
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Conservation 



Conservation tillage is now used on almost a third of U.S. land in crops, with highest 
use on double-cropped land. Public and private expenditures for conservation rose in 
1987, and could rise still more as the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) expands. 
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National Use of Conservation Tillage 
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Conservation 

About 101 million acres of U.S. cropland were eligible for tfie Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP) in 1987. Over 22 milhon acres were enrolled in 1986 and 1987. 
Average annual rental payments on CRP land varied from $36 to $77 for ttie 48 
conterminous States, with a national average of $50 per acre. 
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Excess Production Capacity of U.S. Agriculture 
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Conservation Reserve Acreage as a 
Percentage of Eligible Cropland 
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Farmer Cooperatives 

Both businers volume and number of memberships and organizations of U.S farmer 
cooperatives declined during 1986. Tha value of farm products marketed and supplies 
handled dropped 12.2 and 9.3 percent, respectively. 
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U.S. Farms and Farmer Cooperative 
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Farm Supplies Handled by Farmer Cooperatives 
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Farmer Cooperatives 

Cooperatives accounted for about 28 percent of farm products marketea at the first- 
handler level in 1985, Farmers purchased 26 percent of their major farm supplies 
through cooperatives. Cooperatives' assets fell 4.6 percent and net income dropped 
11,3 percent from 1985. 
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Cooperatives' Share of Purchasing Activity 
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Distribution of Farmer Cooperatives by 
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Net income of Farmer Cooperatives 
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Population 



The population of nearly 1,000 nonmetro counties fell during 1980-86, reflecting tfie 
poor state of ttieir economies. Nonmetro growtfi vvas below metro grovAti rates in three 
of four regions. Many people moved into rural and small towns of California, Florida, 
and Texas. 
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Regional Population Growth, 1980-86 
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Net Nonmetro Migration, 1980-86 
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Nonmetro Counties with Population Decline, 
1980-86 
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Educational Level of Nonmetro Adults 
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Metro residents outside the South have higher income than nonmetro and southern 
residents. Transfers grew faster than earnings during 1969-84. Social security, 
medicare, and other retirement/disability payments account for over 75 percent of 
government transfers. 
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IVands in Per Capita Income 
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Poverty 

The poverty rate is higher in nonmetro than metro areas, and is particularly high on 
farms. Poverty began to decline slightly by 1986 after increasing dramatically during 
1979-83. The nonmetro poor are more likely to pay taxes than are the metro poor. 
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Poverty Rates and Characteristics of Persons In Poverty 
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Employment 



Nonmetro economies outside the Northeast had lower growth and higher unemployment 
than metro areas during 1984-86. These areas have not fully recovered from the early 
1980's recession. The 1987 unemployment data suggest conditions could be 
improving. 
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Unemployment Rates for Metro 
and Nonmetro Areas 
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Employment 



Empbyment in nonmetro manufacturing-dependent counties in the Midwest fell during 
1979-82, then recovered. The increase there from 1979-86, however, was small 
compared with employment increases in the South and West. Retirement-dependent 
counties saw rapid increijes in employment everywhere but the Midwest. 
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Manufacturing-Dependent Counties 
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Employment Change in Nonmetro 
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Retirement-Dependent Counties 
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Employment Change in Nonmetro 
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Employment 

Nonmetro mining-dependent counties saw employment rise after 1979, but sufftred dramatic losses 
during 1982-83 and 1984-86. Employment rose in nonmetro farming-dependent counties in the 
Soutfi and West during 1979-86, but fell in ttie l^idwest 
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Mining-Dependent Counties 
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Employment Change in Nonmetro 
Mining-Dependent Counties 
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Farming-Dependent Counties 
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Employment 



The 419 counties most affected by foreign trade in farm commodities are located 
primarily in the Corn Belt, Delta, and Great Plains. Population, income, and employment 
growth in export-dependent counties have generally lagged that of other rural areas. 
Export-dependent counties fell further behind after farm exports fell sharply in the early 19d0's. 
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Banking 



Commercial bank failures during 1983-86 were concentrated in 
failures were spread more evenly across the country. 
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Banking 

Commercial banks headquartered in rural areas outnumber urban-based banks but holo 
less than 12 percent of all bank assets. About 33 percent of the savings and loans 
(S&L) are headquartered in rural areas and hold a little more than 10 percent of S&L 
industrial assets. 
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Federal Funds 



Total Federal funding of nondefense programs, excluding credit programs, is nearly 
identical in metro and nonmetro counties. The types of Federal funds received by metro 
and nonmetro counties, fiowever, differ markedly. 
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Distribution of Federal Spending 
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Economic Indicators 



Industrial production and Gross National Product picked up steam in 1987, paced by 
increases in nonresidential fixed investment. Leading economic indicators suggest 
continued growth in 1988. 
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General Economic Indicators: Industry 
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Economic Indicators 



Unemployment continued to decline in 1987 while consumer price inflation accelerated 
from the 1986 low. Interest rates began rising while the consumer savings rate 
continued to slip. 
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General Economic Indicators: Personal Economy 
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Consumer Prices 



Retail food prices rose 4. 1 percent in 1987, mainly due to an increase in the farm-to- 
retail price spread. Farm value of food rose, mainly because of higher cattle prices. 
But, this higher farm value caused little of the rise in retail prices because farm value 
accounts for an average of only 30 percent of the food dollar. 
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Retail Price, Farm Value, and 
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Farm Value Share of Retail Food Prices 
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Food Marketing Costs 



Marketing costs, the largest part of food expenditures, fiave risen faster tfian tfie farm 
value of raw foodstuffs, reflecting the rising cost of labor, packaging, and other inputs. 
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What a Dollar Spent on Food Paid for in 1987 
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Food Consumption 

The average American consumed more poultry, fish, dairy products, sweeteners, and 
fats and oils, and less red meat and eggs in 1986 than in 1967. 
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Per Capita Consumption of Food 
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Chart 125 

Per Capita Consumption of Meat, Poultry, 
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Per Capita Consumption of Eggs 
and Dairy Products 
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Per Capita Consumption of Selected 
Processed Products 
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Diet 



Surveys show the diets of women and children to be low in certain nutrients more often 
than those of men. Women's meat, poultry, and fish intake vary less by region than 
other food groups. Few women had diets at the levels of fat and fiber recommended by 
some authorities. 
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Percentage of Women Whose Diets Met RDA 
for Selected Nutrients by Income 
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Regional Comparison of Food Eaten 
by Women 
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Nutrient Contribution of Food Eaten 
Away Crom Home by Women 
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Percentage of Women With Diets at Specified 
Levels of Cholesterol, Sodium, Fat, and Fiber 
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1985 data Data are means based on intakes over four nonconsecutive days by 1,088 women 19-50 years old, 
Comparable data for men not available. Source: Continuing Sji{v^ of Food Intakes by Individuals 
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Diet 



Few children's diets met the RDA for iron and zinc. Snacks and food eaten away from 
home provide worthwhile amounts of most nutrients for children. 
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Percentage of Children Whose Diets Met 
RDA for Selected Nutrients by Region 
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Chart 133 

Proportions of Food Eaten at Home 
and Away from Home by Children 
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Nutrient Contribution of Food Eaten by Children 
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1985 data Data are means based on intakes over four nonconsecutive days by 371 children 1-5 years old Source. 
Continuing Survey of Food Intakes by Individuals. 
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Family Economics 

Consumers have assumed higher levels of debt as loar\ rate^ have fallen since 1982. 
Individuals decreased the proportion of their assets held in savings accounts down to 
24. 1 percent in 1986 from 29. 1 percent in 1976, 
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Distribution of Financial Assets 
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Family Economics 

Most of the elderly have interest'earnmg deposits and home equity among their assets. 
Excluding home equity, elderly couples have higher net worth than younger couples. 
Median real income for the elderly has risen steadily. 
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Ownership of Assets by the Elderly 
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Median Income by Age and Sex 
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Median Net Worth of Married-Couple 
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Family Economics 

Utility prices increased faster than housing prices from 1979-85, Spending for housing 
and transportation increased with income level. Families spend between 25 and 30 per- 
cent Gf their transportation dollar on gas and oil. 
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Changes in Consumer Prices for Housing, 
Utilities, and Transportation 
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Housing and Transportation Expenditures by 
Income Level 
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Transportation Expenditures by 
Family Composition 
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Distribution of Utility Expenditures 
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Food Assistance 



Expenditures for USDA food assistance programs and benefits tiave increased about 
44 percent from 1980 to 1987. About 61 percent of tfiose 1987 expenditures were for 
ttie food stamp program. 
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USDA Costs for Food Assistance 
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Unemployment Rate and Participation in the 
Food Stamp Program 
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Expenditures for Food Assistance for the 
Food Stamp Program by State 
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Participants in the WIC Program 
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Child Nutrition and Food Distribution 



Participation in the school lunch and breakfast programs rose in 1987 for the fifth 
straight year; about half of the increases were participants paying full price for meals. 
Number of meals served under the child care food program reached a record high in 
1987. 
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Children in the School Breakfast Program 
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Meals Served in the Child Care Food Program 
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Food Donation Coats 
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Producer Subsidy Equivalents 



Producer subsidy equivalents (PSE's) measure levels of support (or taxation) provided 
to producers by domestic farm programs and agricultural trade barriers. PSE's report 
the value of Government support as a percentage of producers' agricultural income 
(casfi receipts plus direct payments). 
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Distribution of U.S. Assistance by Commodity 
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Producer Subsidy Equivalents 



Government intervention in agricultural markets rose in most countries during the 
19d0's. Governments restrict market access to support domestic producer prices, and 
increase direct budget outlays for agriculture. The current round of multilateral trade 
negotiations focuses on market access and use of direct and indirect subsidies. 
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Producer Subsidy Equivalents for Wheat 
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Producer Subsidy Equivalents for Sugar 
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Chart 158 

Producer Subsidy Equivalents for Dairy 
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Producer Subsidy Equivalents for Beef 
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U.S. Trade 



U.S. export volume rebounded sharply in fiscal 1987 from its lowest level in 11 years. 
The Export Enhancement Program aided grain sales, which make up 65-70 percent of 
total export volume. The dollar fell against most major currencies, making U.S. produces 
more affordable to overseas buyers. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade indicators 
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U.S. Trade 



U.S. share of farm production exported returned to normal for most commodities in 
1987. U,S, market share of world trade also improved for most commodities, but was 
still below that of the late 1970's and early 1980% particularly for wheat, soybeans, 
and coarse grains. 
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U.S. Exports: Share of Domestic Production and Worid Trade 
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U.S. Trade 



Export prices in 1987 were at their lowest level since the early 1970's. Foreign demand 
for U,S, farm commodities has fallen 35 percent since 1981, particularly for grains and 
oilseeds. U.S. agricultural exports, other than grains and oilseeds, reached record 
highs in both volume and value in fiscal 1987. 
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Chart 163 

Export Prices for Major U.S. Crops 
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Value of U.S. Agricultural Exports by 
Commodity 
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Volume of U.S. Agricultural Exports by 
Commodity 
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U.S. Trade 



U.S. concessional sales reached $1.5 billion in fiscal 1987. Lower prices in fiscal 1987 
allowed the recipient countries to buy more food. Exports to Asia and Latin Anryrica 
were up 12 and 4 percent in fiscal 1987, but dropped to their lowest level in 8 years to 
Africa. 
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Concessional Export Sales of U.S. 
Agricultural Products 
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U.S. Agricultural Exports to Asia 
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U.S. Trade 



The value of U.S. agricultural exports has fallen 74 percent to centrally planned 
countries, 33 percent to developed countries, and 26 percent to less developed 
countries since 1961. 
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U.S» Agricultural Exports to Major Areas 
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U.S. Agricultural Exports to Less Developed 
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U.S. Trade 



Supplementary imports in fiscal 1987 were a record high $13.8 billion, led by unusually 
high imports of fresh beef and pork and live cattle. Canada, Mexico, Australia, and 
Brazil were the largest suppliers of these products, with about 40 percent of the total. 
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Origin of U.S. Agricultural Imports 
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U.S. Agricultural Imports by Commodity 
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World Production 

Subsistence food production .n less developed countries barely keeps up with 
population growth. There is little room for shortages Much of the food production 
growth in centrally planned countries is in China. 
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Changes in World Food Production 
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World Production 



World food grain output fell to its lowest level in 4 years in 1987 Tfie United States 
accounts for only 8 percent of total world production, but its 30-percent sfiare of global 
wfieat and rice trade plays a major role in determining world price. 
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World and U.S. Food Grain Production, Utilization, Carryover, and Exports 
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World Production 



Foreign feedgrain production was a record high 584 million tons in 1987. The United 
States supplied about half of the nearly 100 million tons traded. Low prices since 1986 
have prompted record use. 
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World and U.S. Feedgrain Production, Utilization, Carryover, and Exports 
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World Production 

Oilseed production increased at an annual rate of 3,3 percent from 1979-87, Nearly all 
expansion in production, use, and e'^ports came from outside the United States, 
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World and U.S. Oilseed Production, Utilization, Carryover, and Exports 
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World Trade 

Australia is expected to export 92 percent of its wheat crop in 1987/88, compared with 
62 percent for Canada, 55 percent for France, and 53 percent for Argentina. 
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Wheat Export Competitors: Canada, Australia, Argentina, and France 
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World Trade 

Rice exports from Thailand, the leading rice exporter from 1981-86, fell 2 million tons in 
1987. About 50 percent of U.S. soybean production was exported during 1983-87, 
compared with 90 percent for Argentina and 73 percent for Brazil. 
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Rice Export Competitors: Thailand and Pakistan 
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World Trade 



Argentina and Thailand are the only major feedgrain producers to export at least half 
their crop. Both Canada and the United States export around 2G percent ot (heir crop, 
with U.S. export crops consisting of corn (83 percent), sorghum (1 1 percent), and 
barley (6 percent). 
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Coarse Grain Export Competitors: Canada, Argentina, South Africa, and Thailand 
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World Trade 



Soviet cotton production and exports varied little over the last 5 years compared with 
Pakistan and the United States. The United States is the largest exporter and Importer 
of tobacco, and imports equalled exports for the first time in fiscal 1987. 
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Cotton Export Competitors: Soviet Union and Pakistan 
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Livestock 



Beef and veal exports in major trading countries fell in 1987 to an estimated 3 million 
metric tons. The number of dairy cows in the United States was cut under the Dairy 
Termination Program during 1986-87, while the beef cow inventory began to stabilize. 
Total U.S. cattle numbers fell again in 1987. 
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Beef and Veal Exports in Major 
Trading Countries 
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U.S. Exports of Livestock Products 
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Chart 188 

U«S. Imports of Red IMeat 
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Livestock 



Commercial beef production fell 3 percerit in 1987. Number of sheep and lambs on 
farms in January 1987 rose for the first time since 1982, at 10.3 millior. Pig crop rose 
7 percent during the first half of 1987. 
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Cattle on Feed and Marketings 
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Livestock 



Farm prices for cattle and lambs rose in 1987. Hog prices remained near record highs 
through the summer, but declined in early fall as supplies rose. Reduced total red 
meat supplies have resulted in record high pork prices and the highest beef prices 
since 1982. 
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Retail Meat Prices 
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Dairy 

Total 1987 milk production was almost 143 billion pounds, about 3 pera nt above 
1986. Average milk price was $12.54 per cwt in 1987, essentially the same as 1986. 
Net CCC removals totaled 6. 7 billion pounds, compared with almost 1 1 billion pounds 
in 1986. 
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Poultry 

Egg and broiler exports both rose in i987, reflectmg a weaker dollar, lower U.S. prices, 
ar\d increased sales through the Export Enhancement Program. Broiler consumption 
rose over 3 pounds per capita in 1987 while turkey consumption rose almost 2 pounds 
per capita. 
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Poultry 



Sharp increases in turkey and broiler production in 1987 led to lower prices, even with 
strong consumer demand and increased exports. Increased egg production and stable 
demand resulted in lower egg prices. 
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Poultry 

Sales of young chickens have shifted from whole birds to cut-up parts and further 
processed products. Further processed chicken products are growing in sales, and the 
percentage of turkeys cut-up and further processed continues to increase. 
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Mature Chickens: Percentage Cut-Up and 
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Rice and Other Grains 

U.S. nee production, yield, and harvested acreage declined in 1987. World nee 
production was down 6 million tons from 1986. 
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Wheat 



World wheat use in 1986/87 exceeded production for the second year in a row Heavy 
participation in the U.S. acreage reduction program and adverse weather led to 
declining haivested acreage World wheat trade rose to 100,2 million tons in 1980/8/ 
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Coarse Grains 

Corn supply for 1987 totaled about 12 billion bushels, down from 12.3 billion in 1986. 
The farm price averaged higher than in 1986, even though the loan rate was lower. 
Feed concentrate use was down slightly in 1987. 
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Soybeans 



World soybean production rose almost 4 percent in 1966/87 to 100.3 million metiic 
tons. U.S. soybean production fell to 1.9 billion bushels in fiscal 1986, down A percent. 
Value of U.S. soybean and products exports was $5.6 billion in fiscal 1986, up nearly 6 
percent from the pre* tous year. 
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Fibers 



World cotton production in 1986 was 69 million bales, down 13 percent from the 1985 
crop. Greater consumer spending and more interest in natural fibers spurred imports. 
Favorable weather resulted in larger flocks and increased wool production. 
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Fibers 



U.S. per capita domestic consumption of all fibers in 1986 was a record high 63 
pounds. U.S. cotton use, at 14 million bales, was the largest since 1979. U.S. cotton 
exports rebounded, registering a 2.5'fold increase in shipments. 
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Vegetables 



Total vegetable production fell nearly 1 percent in 1966. Fresh vegetable and melon 
exports rose 4 percent in 1986, but remained below 1984 levels. Lettuce, onions, and 
tomatoes are the principal fresh vegetables exported. Potato use rose to 127 J pounds 
per person in 1986. 
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Fruit 



Citrus fruit production in 1986/87 totaled 12 million tons, up 8 percent from tfie 
previous year, with tiigfisr production reported for all citrus except limes. Noncitrus fruit 
production totaled 13.2 million tons for 1986, down 3 percent, due primarily to tfie 
reduced grape crop. 
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Noncitrus Fruit Production and Farm Prices 
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Fruit and Tropical Products 



U.S. fresh fruit exports in 1986 rose nearly 15 percent, with larger sales to Japan and 
Europe. Consumption of coffee, the leading U.S. farm import, fell slightly in 1986. Tne 
1987/88 world coffee crop was up 25 percent from the previous year World green 
coffee prices in 1987 averaged below 1986's $1.70 per pound. 
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Destination of U.S. Fresh Fruit Exports 
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U.S. Per Capita Consumption of Coffee 
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Sugar 

Higher acreage and yields boosted beet and cane sugar production by 14 and 8 
percent in 1986. Sugar imports fell to 1.92 million tons in 1986, while prices held 
steady. Total caloric sweetener consumption in 1986 was 15.6 million short tons 
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U.S. Sugar Prices 
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Tobacco 



Total 1987 U.S. tobacco production, including burley, flue-cured, and all other kinds, 
was about 1.23 billion pounds, up 6 percent from the small 1986 crop. Burley support 
rate has held steady at $1.49 a pound the last 3 years. Flue-cured prices averaged 
$1.59 a pound in 1987. 
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Tobaccu 



Total 1987 world tobacco production was estimated at 6.5 million tons. Domestic use 
was stable during the 1970's, but both cigarette production and tobacco use have 
fallen since 1981. Proportion of imported tobacco used in cigarettes rose from 14 
percent in 1970 to 35 percent in 1984-86. 
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Tobacco Use in Cigarettes 
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Transportation 



Slackening of international grain trading and a surplus of ocean vessels have held rates 
for heavy grain below 1980's record high level. Barge earner rates are volatile and 
greatly influenced by export demand. Rail rates for farm products rose only slightly 
during 1986. 
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Rail Freight Rates for Agricultural Products 
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Transportation 

Most fresh produce delivered by truck has a longer shelf life than if delivered by 
competing modes. Truck costs in the early 19d0's were forced upward by rising fuel 
prices. The 1986 increase in rail loadings resulted chiefly from an increase in exports. 
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Index (by chart number) 

Names following each listing in the index are the contacts for those particular 
charts. Contact those persons directly for more information about those 
charts. 



Assets: 

Farm 33-35 (J. Ryan, 202'786'1 798) 
Personal 135, 138 (J. Courtless, 301-436-8461) 

Banking l03-110fD. Hagerman, 202'786'1897) 

Capital Gains 35 (J. Ryan, 202-786-1798) 
Cattle (see Livestock) 
Chlckei' (see Poultry and Eggs) 

Child Nutrition Programs 149-151 (J. Braden. 703-756-3170) 
Coarse Grains: 

Exports 215 (K. Hampton, 202-447-4196) 

Export Competitors 183 fS. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 
Cocoa 244 (F. Gray, 202-786-1888) 
Coffee 245. 246 (F. Gray, 202-786-1888) 
Conservation: 

6063 Magleby, 202-786-1456) 

64 (D. Gadsby. 202-786-1403) 

65-67 (M. Dicks, 202-786-1888) 
Consumer: 

Price Index 116 Monaco, 202-786-1782) 
Food ^^7(R. Parlett, 202-786-1870) 
Dairy, Food, and All Items 201 (J. Miller, 202-786-1770) 

Prices: 
26(0. Lee, 202-786-1785) 
118-1 19 (D. Dunham, 202-786-1870) 
Consumption: 

Food 124-127 (U. Putnam, 202-786-1870) 
Cooperatives (see Farmer Cooperatives) 
Corn 220, 221 (L Van Meir, 202-786-1840) 

^eO(S. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 
Costs and Returns, Farm 44 (R. McElroy, 202-786-1801) 
Cotton, Cottonseed 230 (R. Hosf<in, 202-786-1840) 

Exports 160, 161 (S. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 

Export Competitors 184 (S. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 

World Exports 231 (S. Beasley, 202-382-9495) 

World Production 232 (S. Beasley, 202-382-9495) 
Cropland (see also Land): 

45-48 Hexem, 202-786-1419) 

51 (J. Jones, 202-786-1428) 

eS (R. Heimlich, 202-786-1419) 

53, 54 (J. Hanchar, 202-786-1411) 
Crop (see also individual commodities): 

Output 21 (C. Leo, 202-786-1785) 

Production Costs 44 (R. McElroy,, 202-786-1801) 

Dairy 197-201 (J. M filer,, 202-786-1770) 
Debt 30-33 (J. Ryan, 202-786-1798) 

Personal 136 (J. Courtless, 301-436-8461) 
Diet 128-134 (K Tippett, 301-436-8485) 

Economic indicators 115, 116 Monaco, 202-786-1782) 
Education 79 (C. Beale, 202-786-1534) 
Eggs (see Poultry and Eggs) 
Elderly 138 (J. Courtless, 301-436-8461) 
Employment: 
Farming-Dependent Counties 97, 98 (A. Majchrowicz, 
202-786-1547) 

Food and Fiber System 19, 20. 24 (C. Lee, 202-786-1785) 
Manufacturing-Dependent Counties 91, 92 (A. Mafchrowicz, 

202-786-1547) 
Metro/Nonmetro B7-90fD. McGranahan, 202-786-1540) 
Mining-Dependent Counties 95, 96 (A. Majchrowicz, 

202-786-1547) 
Nonmetro 99-102 (J. Sommer, 202-786-1525) 
Retirement-Dependent Counties 93, 94 (A. Majchrowicz, 

202-786-1547) 
Equity, Farm 34 (J. Ryan, 202-786-1798) 



Exports (see also indi/idual commodities). 
U.S. 160-173 fS. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 
Foreign 174. 175, 180-185 fS Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 

Family Economics 135-144 (J. Courtless, 301-436-8461) 
Farmer Cooperatives 68-75 (C. Adams, 202-653-6959) 
Farming-Dependent Counties 97. 98 (A. Mafchrowicz, 

202-786-1547) 
Farm Income: 

8, 10, 11, 16 fa Whittington, 202-786-1807) 

Balance Sheet 34 (J Ryan, 202-786-1798) 

By Farm Size 12-15 f/V. Brooks, 202-786-1524 

M(R. Kodl, 202-786-1807) 

18. 27 (L Farmer, 202-786-1798) 
Farm: 

Machinery 41-43 (L. Hansen, 202-786-1464) 

Numbers 2 (J. Ryan, 202-786-1798) 

Population 1, 3, 4 (J. Kalbacher, 202-786-1534) 

Loans 36, 37 (J. Ryan, 202-786-1798) 

Production Expenses 9 (C. Jagger, 202-786-1804) 

Size 12-15 (N. Brooks, 202-786-1524) 
Farmworkers 5-7 (V. Oliveira, 202-786-1932) 
Federal Funds 111-114 f£ Dubm, 202-786-1544) 
Feedgrains 222, 223 (L Van Metr, 202-786-1840) 

World and U.S. Production and Fxports 178 (S. Milmoe, 
202-786-1825) 
Fertilizer 40 (H. Vroomen, 202-786-1464) 
Fibers 228-229 (J. Lawler, 786-1840) 
Food: 

Prices (see also Consumer. Prices) 
117-119 (D. Dunham, 202-786-1870) 

Consumption (see Consumption. Food) 

Marketing 120-123 (H. Elitzak, 202-786-1870) 
Food and Fiber System 19-22, 24 (C. Lee, 202-786-1785) 
Food Grains: 

World and U.S. Production and Exports 177 (S. Milmoe, 
202-786-1825) 
Food Stamps 145-147 (J. Braden, 703-756-3170) 
Fruit 239-242 (W. Mapper, 202-786-1885) 

Exports 243 (R Dull, 202-447-2974) 
Fuel Use 38 (M. Gill, 202-786-1464) 

Government Food Programs 145-152 (J. Braden, 703-756-3170) 
Grain (see Coarse Grains. Feedgrains. or Food Grains) 
Gross National Product: 

23. 25 (C. Lee, 202-786-1785) 
115 fR Monaco, 202-786-1782) 

Hired Farmworkers (see Farmworkers) 
Hogs 193 (R Gustafson, 202-786-1286) 
Housing 141, 142 (J. Courtless, 301-436-8461) 

Imports (see Exports and individual commodities) 
Income: 
Family: 

139. 142 CJ. Courtless, 301-436-8461) 
Farm (see Farm Income) 
Personal: 
80-83 Ghelfi, 202-786-1537) 
Interest Rates 36, 37 (J. Ryan, 202-786-1798) 

137 a Courtless, 301-436-8461) 
Irrigation 53-55 (J. Hanchar, 202-786-1411) 

Land (see also Cropland)' 
Ownership 52 (P. DeBraal, 202-786-1425) 
Use 45-48 (R Hexem, 202-786-1419) 
Values 49-51 (J. Jones, 202-786-1428) 
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Livestock: 
Trade 186-188 (J. Mills, 202'447'7217) 
Output 22 Lee. 202-786-1 785) 
Production Costs 44 (R. McElroy, 202-786-1801) 
Production 189-196 (R Gustafson, 202-786-1286) 

Machinery, Farm (see Farm Machinery) 
Manufacturing-Dependent Counties 91. 92 (A Majchrowicz, 

202-786-1547) 
Marketing, Food (see Food. Marketing) 
Meat 196 (R, Gustafson, 202-786-1286) 

Imports 188 (J. Mills, 202-44'^-7217) 
Mining-Dependent Counties 95. 96 (A. Majchrowicz, 

202-786-1547) 



Net Worth, Personal 140 (J Couniess, 301-436-8461) 
Nutrition 128-134 ^K. Tippett, 301-436-8485) 



Oilseeds Production and Exports 1 79 (S, Milmoe, 
202-786-1825) 

Pesticides 39 (H. Delvo, 202-786-1464) 
Population (see also Farm Population) 

Regional 76-79 ^C. Beale, 202-786-1534) 
Potatoes 238 (S. Hamm, 202-786-1886) 
Poultry and Eggs 202-211 (R. Bishop, 202-786-1766) 
Poverty: 

84-86 (L Jensen, 202-786-1537) 
Prices: 

Cor . Tier (see Consumer. Prices) 

Farm 26 (C, Lee, 202-786-1785) 
28, 29 (R, KodI, 202-786-1807) 

Food 117-119 (D. Dunham, 202-786-1870) 

Retail (see Consumer. Pnces) 
Producer Subsidy Equivalents 153-159 (B, Chattin, 

202-786-1636) 
Production (see individual commodities) 
Production Costs: 

9 (C. dagger, 202-786-1804) 

44 (B. McElroy, 202-786-1801) 
Production, World and U.S. Agricultural 176-179 fS Milmoe, 

202-786-1825) 



Real Estate (see Farm Real Estate) 

Retirement-Dependent Counties 93. 94 (A. Majchrowicz, 
202-786-1547) 

Rice 212. 213 (Janet uvezey, 202-786-1840) 
Export Competitors 182 (S. Milmoe, 202-783-1825) 
World Producers 214 (K Hampton, 202-447-4196) 

School Lunches 149 (J. Braden, 703-756-3170) 

School Programs 149. 150 ^J. Braden, 703-756-3170) 

Sheep 191 (R. Gustafson. 202-786-1286) 

Soybeans: 
160. 161 (S. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 
Export Competitors 181 (S. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 
U S Production 227 (J Schaub, 202-786-1840) 

Sugar 247. 249. 250 (R, Barry, 202-786-1888) 
Sources 248 (R Dull, 202-447-2974) 

Taxes 85^/. Jensen, 202-786-1537) 
Tillage 62. 63 (R^ Magleby, 202-786-1456) 
Timber Products 56-59 (R Phelps 202-447-5016) 
Tobacco 251. 252. 254-256 (L Creek, 202-786-1890) 
Export Competitors 185 fS. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 
World Production 253 (S, Beasley, 202-382-9495) 
Transportation 257-264 (T.O. Hutchinson, 202-786-1840) 

Personal Expenditures 142. 143 Courtless, 301-436-8461) 
Turkeys (see Poultry and Eggs) 

Unemployment Rate 88. 90 (D. McGranahan, 202-786-1540) 

^^6(R Monaco, 202-786-1782) 

And Food Stamps 146 ^J. Braden, 703-756-3170) 
Utility Expenditures 144 (J. Courtless, 301-436-8461) 

Vegetables 

Production. Use 235. 237 (S. Hamm, 202-786-1886) 
Exports 236 (R Dull, 202-447-2974) 

Wheat 216, 217 (E Allen, 202-7R6-1840) 
Export Competitors 180 (S. Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 

218 (K. Hampton, 202-447-4196) 
U S Exports 219 (K Hampton, 202-447-4196) 
160, 161 (S, Milmoe, 202-786-1825) 
WIC 148 Braden, 703-756-3170) 
Wool 233, 234 (J Lawler, 202-786-1840) 
Workforce, Agricultural 5-7 (V. Oliveira, 202-786-1932) 
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For More Information 



Readers of the Agricultural Chartbook frequently request further information 
on topics covered. Listed below are recent reports which may be of interest. 
Use this order form to purchase copies. 



) Corporate Farming. 1969-82, by Kenneth R Krause AER-578 

28 pp December 1987. $1 50. Order SN 001-019-00547-5 
) Farm Operating and Financial Characteristics, 1985, by 

Mitchell J Morehart. SB-762 February 1988. 146 pp. $7 50. 

Order SN. 001-019-00571-8 
) Structural and Financial Characteristics of U S Sugar Beet 

Farms, by Annette L Clauson and Frederic L. Hoff AER-584 

60 pp February 1988 $3 25 Order SN 001-019-00574-2 
) Consumer Demand for Dairy Products, by Richard C. 

Hdidacher, James R Blaylock, and Lester H Myers AER-586 

78 pp March 1988 $4 00 Order SN: 001-019-00579-3. 
) An Assessment of Marketing Loan Program Options, by 

Michael Hanthorn and Joseph W. Glauber. AER-581. 

December 1987. 33 pp $2 00 Order SN: 001-019-00563-7. 
) Food Cost Variations Implications for the Food Stamp 

Program, by Paul E Nelson. Jr and James M. MacDonald 

TB-1737 February 1988 68 pp. $3.00. Order SN: 

001-019-00557-2 
) Agricultural Input Industry Indicators in 1974-85. Expansion 

and Contraction, by Stan Daberkow. AIB-534 November 1987. 

28 pp $1.75 Order SN: 001-019-00554-8 
) Excess Capacity m U S Agriculture An Economic Approach 

to Measurement, by Dan Davoskm AER-580 February 1988. 

32 pp $1 50 Order SN: 001-019-00559-9. 
) The Conservation Reserve Program. Implementation and 

Accomplishments, 1986-87, by Michael R. Dicks, Felix Llacuna, 

and Michael Linsenbigler. SB-763 February 1988. 128 pp. 

S6 00. Order SN: 001-019-00573-4. 
) Managing Farm Nutrients Tradeoffs of Surface and Ground- 
Water Quality, by Bradley Crowder and C. Edwin Young. 

AER-583 January 1988 28 pD. $1.50. Order SN: 

001-019-00572-6. 
) Land Use and SoH Erosion. A National Linear Programming 

Model, by Wen-Yuan Huang, Michael R Dicks, Bengt T. 



Hyberg, Shwu-Eng Webb, and Clayton Ogg. TB-1 742. 32 pp. 

February 1988. $2.00 Order SN 001-019-00567-0 
) Farm Drainage in the United States. History, Status, and 

Prospects. MP-1455 170 pp $9 00. Order SN. 

001-019-00518-1. 
) Weather in U S Agriculture, Monthly Temperature and 

Precipitation by State and Farm Production Region, 1950-86. 

by Lloyd D. Teigen and Florence Singer. SB-765. 243 pp. 

February 1988. $11.00, Order SN 001-019-00578-5. 
) World Agricultural Trade Shares, 1962-85, by Dan Timms and 

Mathew Shane. SB- 760. November 1987. 300 pp. $14.00. 

Order SN: 001-019-00556-4. 
) Agricultural Statistics of Australia. 1960-86, by Nina M. Swann. 

SB-758. 86 pp December 1987 $4.50. Order SN: 

001-019-00549-1. 
) Nongrain Feeds. EC Trade and Policy Issues, by Stephen C. 

Schmidt and Walter H. Gardiner. FAER-234. January 1988. 

49 pp. $2.75. Order SN: 001-019-00558-1. 
) World Indices of Agricultural and Food Production, 1977-86. 

SB-759. 161 pp. March 1988. $8 50. Order SN: 

001-019-00576-9. 
) The Diverse Social and Economic Structure of Non metropolitan 

America. RDRR-48. September 1985. $1.50. Order SN: 

001-019-00389-8. 
) Rural Governments. Rai-^ing Revenues and Feeling the 

Pressure, by Richard J. Reeder. RDRR-51. July 1985. 31 pp. 

$1 50. Order SN: 001-019-00399-5. 
) Local Farm Structure and Community Ties, by Thomas A 

Carlin and Bernal L. Green. RDRR-68 22 pp March 1988. 

$1.50 Order SN: 001-019-00555-6. 
) The Agricultural Work Force of 1985: A Statistical Profile, by 

Victor J. Oliveira and c. Jane Cox. AER-582. 32 pp. March 

1988. $1.75. Order SN: 001-019-00568-8 
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